AMMONIUM NITRATE 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA 


ORGANIC AMMONIATES 
& 


SULPHUR 








ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 





VEGETABLE OIL MEALS 
AND 


FEEDSTUFES 
Eaclusive Distributors Duval Texas Sulphur 








HOME OFFICE OFFICES 


| 
mATLANTA, GA. CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Cable Address: ASHCRAFT NORFOLK, VA. 











HIGRADE 
MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 
GRANULAR 
MURIATE OF POTASH 
48/52% K20 


MANURE SALTS 
22/26% K20 





The farmers of the country have 
been working hard to meet the in- 
creased demands of the Armed 
Forces and our Allies. Most of 
them are pretty tired . . . but the 
soil isn’t. The soil continues to 
produce above-average crop yields 
for farmers because of the aid of 
fertilizers .... most of them com- 


Incorporated 


pounded with potash. Potash is 
the vital soil nutrient which pro- 
vides increased soil fertility and 
greater resistance to disease and 
drought. 

Sunshine State Potash is play- 
ing a most important part in 
helping the soil yield the essential 
crops season after season. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


g 





Published every other Saturday. Annual subscription: in the United States, $3.00; Canada and Mexico, $4.00; 
other countries, $5.00. Entered as second-class matter, January 15, 1910, at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Registered in United States Patent Office. Publication office, 1330 Vine St., Phila., Pa. 








Y, U won't be reconverted, come PEACE! 


Fertilizer Manufacturers will have @// their old customers plus “ew accounts. The 


dealers are impressed with your high quality products and timely deliveries. 
Identify yourself so distinctively that the public can ask for your products by 


name—come PEACE! For repeat sales, for better business tomorrow, pack your 


fertilizer in MENTE'S GOOD BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS! 
IT’S BETTER TO BUY BONDS THAN TO WEAR THEM! 


NEW ORLEANS | ’ SAVANNAH 
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Producers op 


SULPHUR 


Large stocks carried 


EXAS Gur 


75E.45™ Street 


at all times, permit 


_ , Uniformly 
_.. Free of 


ULPHUR (0. 


New York 17, NY. ee. 


Mine: Newguif Texas 
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SALTS 
AMERICAN POTASH and 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


122 East 42nd St. New York City 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America 


Branch Offices 
214 Walton Building 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


MURIATE 
and SULPHATE 
of POTASH 


Plant foods are urgently needed 
to grow the crops which feed our 
nation and our armed forces. 


Our plant at Trona, Calif., is 
operating at capacity to provide 
supplies of these essential plant 
foods, and other materials needed 


609 South Grand Avenue in the national effort. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF, 














Manufacturers of Three Elephant Borax and Boric Acid 


‘Wome 








tL See page 27 
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CHEMICO 


ACID 


PLANTS 


REDUCE COSTS...INCREASE OUTPUT 





The design and selection of CHEMICO plants and 
equipment are based on 29 years of specialized 
experience and the results obtained in world-wide 
installations. Whether you are interested in a 
complete acid plant, an acid x i 
ation apparatus or a pl fertilizer plant 
consult the CHEMICO engineers. Their authori- 
tative advice is offered without charge or obligation. 
Your inquiry is invited. 








Chemical Construction Corporation 
Empire State Bidg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





CHEMICO PLANTS 


are PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENTS 














Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materiale 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
# 


We also manufacture 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


® 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 
TENNESSEE COBPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
New York Office: Sales Agents: 

61 Broadway Bradley & Baker 
Washington, D. C. 155 East 44th 8¢. 
440 The Woodward Bidg. New York, N. Y¥. 

A Mark of Reliability 














FLORIDA 
PHOSPHATE 


PEBBL 
( 


i 
ROCK 


PHOSPHATES FOR A VICTORY CROP 


This year, more than ever before, American farmers need phos- 
phates to grow bigger, better crops to feed America and her 
allies. Phosphate fertilizers are particularly important in “high 
vitality” war-crop production. With our background of 38 
years in producing shuilinte rock we are well prepared to meet 
wartime needs of the fertilizer industry for this essential plant 
food source. Because our experience includes the; 
mining and preparation of all grades of Florida phos- 
phate rock we are in a position to render valuable 
service to fertilizer manufacturers. 








THE PHOSPHATE MINING CO. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK ¢ NICHOLS, FLORIDA 
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TAKE YOUR 
“BABY” 

10 THE 
DOCTOR! 


Here is an export package that 
can give your fertilizer full pro- 
tection for either domestic or 
overseas shipment, and at low 
cost! It’s the tear-resistant, 
puncture-resistant Bemis Wa- 
terproof Bag selected by the 
Bemis “doctors.” 


These trained packaging spe- 
cialists in the Bemis Shipping 
Research Laboratory eliminate 
guesswork in protective packag- 
ing. They analyze the conditions 
under which your product will 
be handled, and then determine 
what materials and type of bag 


construction will give you the 
a’ 


protection you require. 


oe ee 


- 


Finally, they test the bag se- 
lected under extremes of ship- 
ping and storage conditions. 
When it receives a final ““O.K.” 
by the Bemis Shipping Research 
Laboratory, you can be sure 
your product will travel safely. 


Mail the coupon below today! 
It will bring you an informative 
booklet, “‘A Guide to More Effi- 
cient Shipping.”’ If you desire, 
a Bemis representative will call 
to show you how this export 
package can prove equally effi- 
cient for either domestic or 
overseas shipment. There is no 
obligation. 








WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


St. Louis + Brooklyn 


Here’s Why Bemis Waterproof 
Bags are Sturdy, Efficient 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 

408-N Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo.; 

5122 Second Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. . 

Please send your special booklet, “‘A Guide to More 
Efficient Shipping,” and details about use of Bemis 
Waterproof Bags for. 


1. Inside layer of flexible 
creped kraft paper impreg- 
nated witha... 

2. Layer of waterproof ad- 
hesive that also seals the 
pores in the... 

3. Outside layer of burlap 
or cotton and cements both 
layers together. 





(PRODUCT) 
Name 





Company 
Street. 
City. State. 
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Fertilizer Distribution Order 


Simplified 


The War Food Administration has issued 
an amended order to govern the distribution 
and use of fertilizer during the year ending 
June 30, 1946. This order WFOS, Amend- 
ment 2, replaces WFOS, Amendment 1. The 
principal feature of these new regulations is 
the removal of many of the restrictive re- 
quirements which have complicated the sale 
of fertilizers during the past years. 


Manufacturers and dealers are no longer 
required to obtain purchase applications 
from consumers, but can sell in any quantity 
to any customer with a complete absence of 
“red tape’’ as to rate of application per acre, 
previous consumption, etc. Also all limita- 
tions as to package size have been removed. 


The system of limiting fertilizer distribu- 
tion in each State to a limited number of 
“approved grades” has been continued and 
a certain percentage of materials must still 
be made available for home mixing and direct 
application. A few changes have been made 
in the list of “approved grades’ in accord- 
ance with recommendations from State offi- 
cials. 


Although a few grades are approved as 
victory garden and specialty fertilizers only, 
the amended order permits (1) the use of 
any “approved’”’ grade for victory gardens, 
and (2) the use, as mixed specialty fertilizer, 
of any grade (whether ‘‘approved”’ or other) 
containing 16 units of plant food or more. 
The manufacturer is not limited as to the 
materials he may use in making specialty 
fertilizer, nor as to the number of grades of 
specialty fertilizer he may make, nor as to 
the quantity of specialty fertilizer he may 
deliver to any person. The former prohibi- 








tion against the use of other than specialty 
fertilizer on lawns, parks, etc., has been 
omitted. 

The text of the amended order follows: 


[WFO 5, Amendment 2] 
Part 1206--Fertilizer 
Manufacture, Delivery and Use of Fertilizer 


Effective July 1, 1945, War Food Order 
No. 5 (formerly Food Production Order No. 
5) is hereby revised and amended in its 
entirety to read as follows: 


The fulfillment of requirements for the 
defense of the United States will result in a 
shortage in the supply of fertilizer for defense, 
for private account and for export; and the 
following order is deemed necessary and 
appropriate in the public interest and to 
promote the national defense: 


§ 1206.1 Conditions of manufacture, de- 
livery and use of fertilizers. (a) No fertilizer 
manufacturer, dealer or agent shall, subject 
to the exemptions provided herein, deliver 
for use on crops, and no person shall use on 
crops, in any of the States listed in Schedule 
I, attached hereto, any grades of fertilizer 
other than the grades designated in such 
schedule as applicable to the respective 
States listed therein, and where a grade is 
designated on such schedule as available only 
for a particular crop or purpose, such grade 
shall be delivered for use and used only on 
such crop or for such purpose. 


(b) Each fertilizer manufacturer, dealer 
and agent, shall, during the 1945-1946 sea- 
son, make fertilizer available according to 
crop requirements in each geographical lo- 
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cality in which such manufacturer, dealer 
and agent made fertilizer available for use in 
the 1944-1945 season, unless such manufac- 
turer, dealer or agent, has adequate proof 
that crop requirements for fertilizer in any 
such locality are being adequately provided 
by other manufacturers, dealers or agents. 


§ 1206.2. Fertilizer ingredients for home 
mixing and direct application. Each fertilizer 
manufacturer, dealer and agent shall make 
available to home mixers the same percent- 
age of his 1945-1946 supply of each fertilizer 
material as he delivered for such use from his 
1940-1941 or 1941-1942 supply, whichever is 
greater. There shall be no discrimination 
against any customer who wishes to pur- 
chase fertilizer materials for inclusion in home 
mixtures or for direct application. 


Exemptions 


§ 1206.3. Exemptions. Notwithstanding 
any other provisions of this order: 


(a) Delweries to fertilizer manufacturers. 
Any person may deliver fertilizer or fertilizer 
materials to a fertilizer manufacturer for use 
in the manufacture of mixed fertilizer. 

(b) Deliveries to States not listed in Sched- 
ule I. Grades applicable to all States and 
any grades of mixed fertilizers may be deliv- 
ered by fertilizer manufacturers, dealers and 
agents in States not named in Schedule I 


and such grades may be used in such States | 


(c) Deliveries to armed forces. Fertilizer 
manufacturers, dealers or agents may de- 
liver any quantity of fertilizer for use in 
establishing and maintaining grass and other 
vegetation at Air Force Stations of the 
United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard, and at other military 
installations for establishing and maintaining 
grass and other vegetation, where such is 
certified, in the case of the Army, by the 
Division Engineer, or in the case of the 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard, by 
the Agronomist, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy 
Department, as essential for training activi- 
ties, operations or health. 


(d) Deliveries for experimental purposes to 


educational institutions. Any fertilizer may 
be delivered to and used by educational insti- 
tutions to publicly owned agricultural insti- 
tutions for experimental purposes. 


(e) Starter fertilizers. Nothing herein shall 
be construed to prohibit the manufacture or 
delivery of starter fertilizers in pressed 
tablet form, or in a completely soluble form. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


§ 1206.4. Records and reports. Each ferti- 
lizer manufacturer, dealer and agent who 
delivers fertilizers to any person, other than 
a manufacturer, dealer or agent, shall keep 
a record of each such delivery involving a 
quantity of over 250 pounds, showing the 
person to whom delivery was made, the date 
of delivery, and the quantity of fertilizer 
materials or grade of mixed fertilizer. (For 
this purpose, the taking of fertilizer by a 
manufacturer, dealer or agent for use on his 
own crops shall be treated as a delivery.) 
Such records shall be retained for a period 
of two years. The Director shall be entitled 
to obtain such information from, and require 
such reports and the keeping of such other 
records by, any person, as may be necessary 
or appropriate, in the Director’s discretion, 
to the enforcement or administration of the 
provisions of this order. 


§ 1206.5. Dtrections. Each person af- 
fected by this order shall comply with such 
directions as may be issued from time to 
time by the Director with respect to the 
quantities, grades and kinds of mixed ferti- 
lizers to be manufactured and with respect 
to the delivery and use of any fertilizers. 


§ 1206.6. State regulations. Nothing con- 
tained in this order shall be construed to per- 
mit the delivery or use of any grade of fer- 
tilizer in any State where the use or delivery 
of such grade in such State is specifically 
prohibited by such State. 


§ 1206.7. Federal Explosives Act. Nothing 
contained in this order shall be construed to 
supersede or affect in any manner whatsoever 
the licensing and other requirements of the 
Federal Explosives Act of December 26, 1941 
(55 Stat. 863), as amended, and the regula- 
tions issued thereunder by the Bureau of 
Mines of the United States Department of 
the Interior. 


§ 1206.8. Definitions. 
this order: 


For the purposes of 


(a) ‘Fertilizer’ means any material used 
as a plant food containing one or more of the 
following: nitrogen, phosphorous, or ‘potas- 
sium, excluding, however, animal and poultry 
manure, peat, humus and basic slag. 


(b) ‘Grade’ means the minimum guaran- 
teed plant food content of any fertilizer ex- 
pressed in percentages of its principal plant 
food components in the following order: 
nitrogen, available phosphoric acid and avail- 
able potash. 


(c) “Approved grade’ means any grade of 
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fertilizer listed in Schedule I attached hereto. 

(d) ‘Specialty fertilizer’ means any ferti- 
lizer which is prepared for use on lawns, 
shrubbery, trees, flowers, bulbs, parks and 
parkways, malls and roadsides, cemeteries, 
gold courses, trees, and other ornamental 
plants and gardens. 

(e) “Fertilizer manufacturer’ means any 
person who manufactures or mixes fertilizer 
for sale. 

(f) ‘‘Dealer” means any person, other than 
a fertilizer manufacturer, who purchases fer- 
tilizer for resale. 

(g) ‘‘Agent”’ means any person, other than 
a fertilizer manufacturer, who receives ferti- 
lizer on a consignment basis for sale. 

(h) ‘“‘Person’”’ means any individual, part- 
nership, association, business trust, corpora- 
tion, or any organized group of persons 
whether incorporated or not. The term ‘“‘per- 
son”’ shall also include the United States or 
any agency thereof, and a State or any 
political subdivision or agency thereof. 

(i) ‘State’ means any of the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

(j) ‘‘Director” means the Director of the 
Oft.ce of Materials and Facilities of the War 
Food Administration. 

§ 1206.9. Audits and inspections. The 
Director shall be entitled to make such audit 
or inspection of the books, records and other 
writings, premises or stocks of fertilizer of 
any persons, and to make such investigations, 
as may be necessary or appropriate, in the 
Director’s discretion, to the enforcement or 
administration of the provisions of this order. 

§ 1206.10. Petition for relief from hard- 
ship. Any person affected by this order who 
considers that compliance herewith would 
work an exceptional and unreasonable hard- 
ship on him may apply in writing for relief 
to the Director, setting forth in such petition 
all pertinent facts and the nature of the 
relief sought. The Director may thereupon 
take such action as he deems appropriate, 
which action shall be final. 

§ 1206.11. Violations. In accordance with 
the applicable procedure, any person who 
violates any provision of this order may be 
prohibited from receiving, making any deliv- 
eries of, or using fertilizer. In addition, any 
person who willfully violates any provision of 
this order is guilty of a criue and may be 
prosecuted under any and all applicable 
laws. Further, civil action may be insti- 
tuted to enforce any liability or duty created 
by, or to enjoin any violation of, any provi- 
sion of this order. 

§ 1206.12. Delegation of authority. The 
administration of this order and the powers 





vested in the War Food Administrator, in- 
sofar as such powers relate to the adminis- 
tration of this order, are hereby delegated to 
the Director. The Director is authorized to 
redelegate to any employee of the United 
States Department of Agriculture any or all 
of the authority vested in him by this order. 

§ 1206.13. Territorial application of order. 
This order shall have application only in the 
48 States and the District of Columbia of the 
United States. 

§ 1206.14. Communications. All reports 
required to be filed hereunder and all com- 
munications concerning this order shall, un- 
less instructions to the contrary are issued 
by the Director, be addressed to the Direc- 
tor, Office of Materials and Facilities, War 
Food Administration, Washington 25, D. C., 
Ref. WPO 5, Amdt. 2. 

Note: All record keeping requirements of 
this order have been approved by, and sub- 
sequent reporting and record keeping re- 
quirements will be subject to the approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget in accordance 
with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

Issued this 30th day of June, 1945. 


Schedule I--Fertilizer Grades for 1945-1946 
GRADES APPLICABLE TO ALL STATES 


DRE II 5d bik a as gee cas oe 16-0-0 
By-product nitrate of soda.......... 15-0-0 
arn 15—-0-14 
Sulphate of ammonia..... 20 (or higher)—0—0 
a er 20 (or higner)—0-0 
MF o55 ion, da ee ks to ho od 42-0-0 


Ammoniated superphosphate 
4 (or higher)—16 (or higher)—0 


Ammonium phosphate............. 11-48-0 
Ammonium phosphate-sulphate. ... . 16—20-0 
RI 9 Gkince'ys ouaF bee 20 (or higher)—0-0 
RE ena 20 (or higher)—0—0 
Ammonium nitrate....... 30 (or higher)—0—0 
Potassium nitrate....... 120-44 (or higher) 
Superphosphate.......... 0-18 (or higher)—0 
Muriate of potash........ 0-0-50 (or higher) 
Sulphate of potash....... 0-0-48 (or higher) 
Weemure Gee... 2. 0-0—22 (or higher) 


Sulphate or potash magnesia 
0-0-18 (or higher) 


EEG tr eee nasi Pane paren ee 0-0-6 
Ground phosphate rock.......... Any grade 
Colloidal phosphate............. Any grade 
ae ee i sk Any grade 
ME. 80k Si Seva Fae Rs Any grade 
Organic carriers of nitrogen....... Any grade 
Mixed specialty fertilizers........ Any grade 


containing 16 units plant food or more 
Mixed Victory Garden fertilizers 
Any approved grade 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Florida Fertilizer Tests 


The latest Annual Report of the Florida 
Agriculturait Experiment Station describes 
a number of fertilizer tests on various soils 
and for various crops, summaries of which 
are given below: 

Pastures. Growth of established carpet 
grass was stimulated primarily by nitrogen 
fertilization. Lime, superphosphate and pot- 
ash increased the efficiency of the nitrogen 
fertilizer materially on three of the four soil 
types. Best yields were obtained when all the 
nitrogen was applied in March or in March 
and June. 

Four sources of nitrogen (nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, calcium cyanamid and 
uramon) were applied with various combina- 
tions of lime, superphosphate and potash. 
Each of the four sources of nitrogen in- 
creased growth greatly when compared with 
unfertilized grass or with grass treated with 
combinations of minerals without nitrogen. 

“Preliminary experiments indicated that 
minor elements on virgin soils yield significant 
growth increase of grasses only in the pres- 
ence of lime and complete fertilizers.”’ 

Tobacco. In the test of rates of fertilizer 
for flue-cured tobacco, 1,800 pounds of a 
3-8-6 mixture with plants spaced 26 inches 
in 4-foot rows produced the most pounds and 
the largest gross return; although 1,400 
pounds of a 3-8-6 fertilizer with plants 
spaced 23 inches in the drill produced less 
pounds but considerably higher quality to 
equalize the gross return. The acid and the 
neutral 3-8-6 mixtures were superior to the 
basic. 

Oranges. In the Davie area, the Ever- 
glade station reports an average of 200 drops 
per tree where treatments without phos- 
phate were used as compared with 20 drops 
per tree where phosphate was used in the 
mixture. Phosphorus in the juice of fruit 
from non-phosphate treatments was one- 
third that from medium and one-fifth that 
from high-phosphate plots. 

Tung Oil Trees. A study of the rate of 
fertilizer application in relation to the prev- 
alence of copper deficiencies (cupping and 
chlorosis of leaves) showed that medium or 
high nitrogen applications resulted in sig- 
nificantly greater severity of copper-defi- 
ciency leaf symptons than low nitrogen ap- 
plications. 

In cooperation with the U. S. Tung Labo- 
ratory at Cairo, Georgia, the report says that 
it was definitely established that abnormal 


foliage characterized by intervals of chloro- 
sis and necrosis is due to a deficiency of 
potash. Applications of muriate and nitrate 
of potash corrected the trouble. 


The Station reports that the oil content 
of fruit from potash-deficient trees is lower 
than for trees well supplied with potash. In 
an orchard near Gainesville where no potash 
deficiency symptoms were in evidence, ap- 
plications of muriate of potash significantly 
increased the percentage of oil in the fruit. 


It was found by field trials that two pounds 
of 65 per cent manganese sulphate per tree 
satisfactorily controlled severe manganese 
deficiency in bearing tung trees. 


Ammonium sulphate, applied either alone 
or in combination with the manganese sul- 
phate, was beneficial in increasing the ab- 
sorption of manganese. 


Cabbage. Results from eight mixtures of 
fertilizers applied at the rate of 2,000 pounds 
per acre before plants were set to plant, 
failed to agree with results of two previous 
years in showing the importance of nitrogen 
for cabbage production on Bladen fine sandy 
loam. Yields were no better with 10-7-5 
mixture than with a 5-7-5 fertilizer. 

Side-dressing with 150 pounds of nitrate 
of potash per acre, initially fertilized with 
either 1,500 pounds of 5-7-5 or 2,000 pounds 
per acre resulted in a profitable increase in 
yield. 

Peanuts. The highest yield from seven fer- 
tilizer variations was obtained with a 2-10-4 
fertilizer, where the plants were dusted with 
sulphur. 


Grass Very Hungry for 
More Nitrogen 


Weather conditions in the fall of 1944 and 
the spring of 1945 combined to demonstrate 
to Ohio farmers the importance of nitrogen 
for the production of pasture grasses and 
hay crops, in the opinion of D. R. Dodd, 
extension specialist, Ohio State University, 
who says small amounts of nitrogen pre- 
viously applied increased grass yields from 
three to seven times in 1945. 


Application of a carrier which contained 
only 0.8 per cent nitrogen increased bluegrass 
yields from an average of 400 pounds per 
acre on untreated soil to 2,800 pounds where 
the nitrogen was available. A bromegrass- 
alfalfa mixture yielded 1,135 pounds per 
acre with no added nitrogen but 3,405 pounds 
per acie where the 0.8 per cent nitrogen was 
available. 
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Tag Sales, 1944-1945 


A new high peak in fertilizer consumption 
in the 1944-1945 fiscal year is indicated by 
tax tag sales. Consumption in the 17 report- 
ing States, as measured by tag sales, was 
more than 8 million tons, exceeding by a half 
million tons consumption in 1943-1944, the 
previous all-time peak. In the calendar year 
1944 tag sales were equivalent to 63 per cent 
of total fertilizer tonnage in the United 
States; application of that ratio to the 1944- 
1945 tag sale figure gives an estimate of 
12,600,000 tons as total United States con- 
sumption in the fiscal year. 


Increases in tag sales in 1944-1945 over 
1943-1944 were reported by all States except 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Kansas. 


As shown by the following tabulation, sales 
in the July-December period were again 
abnormally large. Due to the seasonal shift 
in fertilizer buying, with heavy purchases in 
the late months of the year for the spring 
season, fiscal year figures are now more 
significant than heretofore. 






FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 


Farmers Urged To Order 
Fertilizer Early 


Farmers are again urged to put in their 
orders for fertilizer as early as possible. Labor 
and equipment shortages, transportation dif- 
ficulties, and limited storage facilities are 
making it necessary for manufacturers to de- 
liver between 35 and 40 per cent of the 1946 
supplies during the last six months of this 
year. : 


Faced with an apparent supply of 12,500,- 
000 tons, not more than 8,000,000 of which 
can be delivered between January and June, 
fertilizer manufacturers must deliver the 
other 4,500,000 tons as soon as possible, J. 
Ralph Graham, Triple-A chairman at the 
University of New Hampshire, has an- 
nounced. 

Farmers, who have storage space, are asked 
to put in their orders immediately, especially 
for fertilizers that are intended for spring use. 
Furthermore, there are some fertilizer appli- 
cations—top dressing of pastures and hay- 


lands—that will give better results if done in 
the fall. 








1939-1940 1940-1941 1941-1942 1942-1943 1943-1944 1944-1945 
July-December............... 905,374 910,397 1,065,890 1,321,318 2,240,282 —-2,292,220 
January-June................ 4,531,964 4,802,756 4,813,973 5,349,868 5,289,615 5,725,268 

Total Fiscal Year......... 5,437,338 5,713,153 5,879,863 6,671,186 7,529,897 8,017,488 
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1939-1940 1940-1941 1941-1942 1942-1943 1943-1944 1944-1945 


STATE Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
WHINE Poa coe tics ae cow 396,772 400,047 416,231 423,574 497,911 574,094 
toga Oop ls i ae 1,084,721 1,095,327 1,194,175 1,292,655 1,384,789 1,466,472 
SGWERUCAIONOAS... 6.65 35000505 678,449 712,115 659,412 802,498 813,548 834,985 
(CL SS eee dees bea eg 736,836 793,601 788,111 988,191 1,062,629 1,079,056 
PRIS io ass tare rma elder ace « 526,510 557,252 630,264 624,602 794,600 813,940 
IN et & Aparin a's 2 5ck.: 509.4 5058 576,350 578,050 571,350 640,200 707,400 735,600 
WMINEI Aso. .cia 659 e's Sactoee 345,010 342,455 333,976 428,575 456,526 426,950 
fe ee ere mene 135,112 148,387 163,064 214,723 246,362 295,463 
PONE ds 5 i AAP 102,600 119,650 140,950 153,583 139,873 131,250 
MI RMNEMRMIOR ss Poo sooo fa shed diana 4 6 ens 169,673 171,474 168,986 181,443 205,110 209,701 
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*Revised by eliminating the tonnage of raw phosphate rock and liming materials. 
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Land Values Increase 


Land values are 52 per cent greater now 
than the average for the five years, 1935 to 
1939. Eleven per cent of this upsurge in 
values took place within the past year. The 
price pressure is still on. What may be the 
consequences? 

Like other productive enterprises, farms 
owe their value to the demand for their out- 
put. The demand being short of supplies, 
high prices for farm products are the result. 
This, in turn, enhances the value of the land. 
When prices for farm products fall, farm land 
values will fall. 

The demand for land can be and probably 
has been a factor in boosting land values. 
When farm commodity prices are high, 
everybody, it seems, thinks prices will stay 
up and that farming is the life for them. For 
the same reason landowners are wedded by 
high crop prices to their farms more closely 
than ever. They do not want to sell. Thus, 
the buyer’s insistence is pitted against the 
seller’s resistance. But it is believed that 
enough sales are not being made to mate- 
rially affect land values; that, in fact, crop 
prices are the controlling factor. 

This war period, doubtless, carries over a 
memory of bitter experiences of the first 
World War when land buying ran rampant, 
and was followed by forced sales and farm 
value slumps. 

Many returned soldiers, some of whom are 
not farmers, are being financed into farming 
by the Government. In spite of precautions 
and advice as to every step, some will fail, 
sell their farms, and thus lower land values. 

Farm ownership by tenants, promoted 
with long-term loans by the Government, 
has done fairly well, but if many are launched 
into ownership of high-priced land, a shake- 
down is likely to occur before a great while. 

Except for the local inflation of land 
values, the great trend of city people to es- 
tablish home sites in the country is not 
expected to impose any threat to agriculture. 
They are not farmers, for the most part, and 
are not entering into farm competition. 

Land values add to the security of fertilizer 
accounts. The soundest account, however, is 
with the farmer whose investment in farm 
lands has enhanced the most, who bought 
land cheaply or inherited it, and finds its 
value greatly increased. At least, he has a 
wider margin between investment and present 


values. 
The farmer also is to be smiled upon with 
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favor, who has made use of his increased 
returns, to pay off his land mortgages. 

What both farmer and fertilizer man are 
in danger of overlooking is the turn in the 
farm commodity prices and land values. At 
present farm prices are tops, the hunger of 
the world acute and persistent, and the Gov- 
ernment is strongly backing greater produc- 
tion effort. The point is, can you accurately 
anticipate? 


American Plant Food Council 
Elects Officers 


The first general meeting of the newly 
organized American Plant Food Council was 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, on 
July 24th. Forty-one fertilizer and fertilizer 
material manufacturers were represented. 

The principal business was the election of 
a Board of Directors of twenty-four members 
and an Executive Committee of five members. 
Following the election, the directors met and 
approved plans for the employment of a paid 
president and a secretary-treasurer. Until 
these appointments are made, R. B. Douglass, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, will 
continue to serve as head of the Council. 

The Council will open offices about August 
10th in the Union Trust Building, Fifteenth 
and H Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The directors elected were as follows: 


For a Three-Year Term 


George Gage, Anderson Fertilizer Com- 
pany, S. C.; B. W. Haynes, Wilson & Toomer 
Fertilizer Company, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
J. A. Howell, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation, Richmond, Va.; F. S. Wash- 
burn, American Cyanamid Company, New 
York; T. E. Milliman, Cooperative G. L. F. 
Soil Building Service, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y.; 
G. E. Petitt, Potash Company of America, 
New York; C. B. Robertson, Robertson 
Chemical Corporation, Norfolk, Va.; J. E. 
Sanford, Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

For a Two-Year Term 

H. M. Albright, United States Potash Com- 
pany, New York; R. B. Douglass, Smith- 
Douglass Company, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; D. P. 
Granberry, Laurel Oil and Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Laurel, Miss.; W. T. Steele, Jr., Coop- 
erative Fertilizer Service, Inc., Richmond, 
Va.; A. D. Strobhar, Southern Fertilizer and 
Chemical Company, Savannah, Ga.; W. T. 
Wright, F. S. Royster Guano Company, Nor- 


folk, Va.; J. A. Woods, Chilean Nitrate Sales 
Corporation, New York; Edwin Pate, Dixie 
Guano Company, Laurinburg, N. C. 


For a One-Year Term 

E. A. Brandis, Standard Chemical Com- 
pany, Troy, Ala.; R. R. Hull, I. P. Thomas 
& Son Company, Camden, N. J.; C. G. 
Crockett, Standard Fertilizer Company, Wil- 
liamston, N. C.; W. C. Stark, Atlantic Fer- 
tilizer Corporation, Riverhead, N. Y.; A. F. 
Pringle, A. F. Pringle & Company, Charles- 
ton, S..C.; R. C. Simms, Naco Fertilizer 
Company, New York; Mac C. Taylor, 
Company, New York; Mac C. Taylor, Ore- 
gon-Washington Fertilizer Company, Seattle, 
Wash.; W. L. Waring, Jr., Lyons Fertilizer 
Company, Tampa, Fla. 

The Executive Committee is composed of 
R. B. Douglass, chairman; J. A. Woods, H. 
M. Albright, J. E. Sanford, T. E. Milliman. 


Lemke Introduces Another 
Fertilizer Bill 


Representative William Lemke of North 
Dakota has introduced in the house a new 
bill (H. R. 3775) for the regulation and regis- 
tration of manufacturers of fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials. The measure has been 
referred to the house committee on agricul- 
ture for consideration. 

The Lemke bill would require that every 
manufacturer of fertilizers and fertilizer mate- 
rials who ships products in inter-state com- 
mercial be registered with the Secretary of 
Agriculture. It also requires the complete 
disclosure on the containers of commercial 
fertilizers, of the net weight of the container, 
brand-name and trade-mark, name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer, mixer, or importer, 
and a guaranteed analysis giving the mini- 
mum percentages of available nitrogen, the 
maximum percentage of water-soluble nitro- 
gen, the minimum percentage of organic 
nitrogen, the minimum percentage of avail- 
able phosphoric acid, and the minimum per- 
centage of potash. Disclosure also would have 
to be made of the total pounds of available 
plant food and the source and number of 
pounds of filler—and the words, ‘‘worthless 
as a fertilizer,’’ would have to be printed after 
the word, ‘‘filler.”’ 

The National Fertilizer Association has 
issued a statement in opposition to the pro- 
posed measure, as unnecessary and unjusti- 
fied. The association pointed out that all 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Fertilizing Onions in the 
Connecticut Valley 


“The Culture of Set Onions in the Con- 
necticut Valley” is the title of Bulletin 424 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station recently issued. Onion grow- 
ing is an important long-established agri- 
cultural enterprise in the Connecticut Valley 
of Massachusetts. 


Concerning fertilizing and liming the onion 
crop the bulletin says: 


“Liberal use of complete fertilizers, broad- 
cast in the spring, has long characterized 
Connecticut Valley onion culture. The appli- 
cation rate of 2,000 to 3,000 pounds per acre 
and the grades used have not changed greatly 
for some time. There has been a trend 
toward higher concentration of some ele- 
ments, particularly nitrogen and to some ex- 
tent potash. For example, the minimum 
nitrogen content is now 5 per cent instead of 
4 per cent. The fertilizer grades most com- 
monly. used include 5-8-7, 5-10-5, and 
5-10-10. As yet, the use of double strength 
fertilizer has been limited, although some 
8-16-16 and 8-16-8 have been used. 


“An abundant supply of available calcium 
in the soil is necessary for the vigorous 
healthy growth of onions. Since practically 
all onion soils tend to become depleted in 
available calcium from year to year, and 
therefore more acid in reaction, it is necessary 
to replenish the calcium supply by occa- 
sional liming. Frequent light applications 
of limestone are more desirable than in- 
frequent heavy ones. Most growers recog- 
nize this fact by applying a ton or more of 
limestone to their onion land regularly every 
three to four years. The optimum soil re- 
action for onions is about pH 6.0 to pH 6.5. 


“The common practice in fertilizer appli- 
cation is to broadcast all of it prior to plant- 
ing. In 1941 an experiment was carried out 
in which the fertilizer application was split, 
part being plowed under in the early spring 
and part being broadcast just before plant- 
ing. Of a total application of 2,250 pounds of 
a 5-8-7 fertilizer, 1,800 pounds were plowed 
under and 450 pounds were broadcast after 
plowing. This method of fertilization was 
compared with another application of 2,250 
pounds of the same formula applied in the 
usual manner. There were no significant 
differences in top growth, quality, and yield 
of onions between the plots where the fer- 
tilizer was all broadcast on the surface and 
where part of it was plowed under. 


“‘Accumulated evidence indicates that the 
maximum rate of 3,000 pounds per acre 
should be reduced to 2,500 pounds or less 
when a 5-10-10, 5-10-5, or 5-8-7 fertilizer 
is used. Heavy applications of fertilizer may 
cause serious injury, not only immediately 
after planting but also later in the season, 
particularly during dry seasons. Quite fre- 
quently in the middle of the growing season 
growth is retarded and the tips of the leaves 
in some fields die back for two or three 
inches. That the trouble is due to fertilizer 
injury is shown by the following facts: 

1. It is most prevalent on light soils which 
have been heavily fertilized; 

2. Measurements of the soluble salt con- 
centration of the soil have shown concentra- 
tions to be much higher where the trouble 
occurs, frequently double that of soils where 
growth is normal. 

3. It appears following a period of weather 
which is characterized by light showers of 
varying frequency, but no heavy rains; 

4. Invariably the trouble disappears fol- 
lowing a heavy leaching rain. 

Obviously, if 3,000 pounds per acre causes 
trouble, top-dressing with more fertilizer, as 
is sometimes done, will only aggravate the 
trouble. In most cases injury will be avoided 
if maximum rates are kept under 2,500 pounds 
to the acre of a single-strength fertilizer or 
its equivalent. 


Value of Nitrogen as a Side 
Dressing of Cotton 
‘“‘More than 100 pounds of nitrate of soda, 


or its equivalent, applied per acre as a side- 
dressing to cotton, is not sufficient on most 


’ 


soils for the most profitable returns,” states 
the South Carolina Experiment Station in its 
latest Annual Report. 

On better than average soils the Station 
side dressed with 100, 150, 200, 250, and 300 
pounds per acre for 16 years on land which 
had received 600 to 650 pounds of basic fer- 
tilizer at planting 

Increase in the yield of seed cotton from 
an applicatior of 100 pounds side-dressing 
was 268 pounds of seed cotton; from 150 
pounds an increase of 351 pounds of seed 
cotton; from 200 pounds an increase of 393 
pounds of seed cotton; from 250 pounds an 
increase of 425 pounds of seed cotton, and 
from 300 pounds an increase of 442 pounds 
of seed cotton. These increases are averages 
for :. period of 16 years. 

Increases in values per acre from side- 
dressing over no side-dressing are given as 
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follows: 100-pound rate, $18.80; 150-pound 
rate, $25.26; 200-pound rate, $28.28; 250- 
pound rate, $30.60; 300-pound rate, $31.82. 

The statement concludes: ‘It is quite 
evident that larger amounts of nitrogen than 
at present being used can be applied profit- 
ably by the cotton growers in this section of 
the state (Southern). At least 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, or its equivalent, can be 
profitably used as a side-dressing in addition 
to 600 to 700 pounds of high-grade fertilizer 
applied before planting.” 


Alfalfa Fertilizer Needs in 
New Jersey 


Three tons of alfalfa harvested from New 
Jersey Sassafras loam were shown by Blair 
and Prince of the New Jersey Experiment 
Station to contain 330 pounds of nitrogen, 
454 pounds of phosphoric acid, 126 pounds 
of potash, 180 pounds of calcium oxide, and 
24 pounds of magnesium oxide. ‘‘On this 
basis there would be a yearly removal of 375 
pounds of minerals in the harvested crop,” 
says Bulletin No. 718 of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The mineral content of 3 tons of average 
alfalfa hay, it is pointed out, is equivalent to 
about 250 pounds of 20 per cent superphos- 
phate, 240 pounds of 60 per cent muriate of 
potash, and 350 pounds of limestone. 

“Since extra amounts of phosphoric acid 
and potash are needed to build roots and 
since large amounts of both these nutrients 
are fixed by the soil and thus become unavail- 
able to alfalfa, much larger quantities of fer- 
tilizer constituents than the figures indicate 
may be needed for this crop,” the bulletin 
states. 

Data from experiments, along with many 
field observations on farms throughout the 
state, lead to the following fertilizer sugges- 
tions in the bulletin: 

“When alfalfa is seeded in August follow- 
ing a crop that has not been heavily fertilized, 
it seems best to apply 500 to 700 pounds of 
a 5-10-10 or 4-12-8 fertilizer mixture per 
acre. Ten tons of phosphated manure could 
be substituted for this treatment. Should the 
alfalfa follow a heavily fertilized crop, the 
use of 250 to 500 pounds of 20 per cent 
superphosphate, 0-14—-7, or 0-12-12 appears 
justified.” 

Lime is discussed as the primary need to 
bring the soil pH to 6.5 or higher. This, it 
s stated, will vary with the soil and require 
applications of one to five tons of limestone 
per acre. 


On the use of nitrogen, the bulletin says: 
“The response of alfalfa to nitrogen ferti- 
lizer in its initial stages of growth was at- 
tributed to its inability to fix nitrogen at full 
capacity until the plants reached the early 
bloom stage. Legumes with small seeds and 
large root systems soon use the nitrogen 
stored in the seed and must rely on soil nitro- 
gen until nodulation is adequately devel- 
oped. According to Giobel, small quantities 
of combined soil nitrogen actually promote 
nodule formation. The soil nitrogen stimu- 
lates alfalfa root development and makes 
conditions more favorable for maximum root 
infection the desirable bacteria. 

“Boron is essential for plant growth just 
as are nitrogen, phosphorous and potassium. 
Cases of boron deficiency have been found in 
New Jersey on a number of crops, including 
alfalfa. With alfalfa, a lack of boron is indi- 
cated by a yellowing and stunting of the 
plant.” 

An instance is given of where 20 pounds 
of borax per acre resulted in an average gain 
of over three-fourths of a ton of hay. 

“Top-dressing alfalfa containing increasing 
quantities of phosphoric acid resulted in 
increasingly greater amounts of phosphoric 
acid in the hay,” it is stated. ‘Established 
stands of alfalfa should be topdressed each 
succeeding year of harvest, beginning with 
the second hay year. It is recommended that 
the fertilizer be applied either in early spring 
or in the fall, but there is some evidence in 
favor of applying the potash portion of the 
fertilizer immediately after the first or second 
crop of the season has been harvested, to 
avoid luxury consumption of potash by the 
alfalfa during the early spring months,” the 
bulletin states. 

Authors of the bulletins are Gilbert H. 
Ahlgren, Howard B. Sprague, and Firman E. 
Bear. 


Nitrogen Boosts Yield of Burley 
Tobacco 


Tests made at the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Lexington indicated 
that burley tobacco yields may be increased 
as much as six pounds for each pound of 
nitrogen applied, until a yield of about 
1,500 pounds to the acre is reached. After 
that the increases were smaller. 

The Station’s report says quality of to- 
bacco improves as yield increases until 1,500 
to 1,800 pounds to the acre are reached. 
An excessive supply of nitrogen, however, 
will delay maturity and may lower quality. 
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Stauffer Superphosphate Output 
Will Be Doubled 


The Stauffer Chemical Company, San 
Francisco, has announced that it had entered 
into long-term contracts for an additional 
source of phosphate rock and that it expects 
to double its output of superphosphate early 
in 1946. 

The added output will be ample, it is be- 
lieved, to care for the superphosphate needs 
of farmers in California, where demand for 
this soil-enrichment product has far exceeded 
the supply in recent years. 

The additional source of phosphate rock is 
located in Idaho in the*heart of the Montana- 
Idaho phosphate deposit, largest in the 
world. 

The Stauffer Chemical Company’s plant 
facilities at Richmond and Los Angeles, 
Calif., will be doubled to take care of process- 
ing the additional raw material. Steps to in- 
crease the capacity of the two plants will be 
started immediately and storage yards will 
be provided to insure a steady supply of rock 
at each plant. The company controls its own 
source of sulphuric acid used in superphos- 
phate production. 

“This development means that California 
farmers henceforth will be able to obtain 
locally sufficient quantities of superphosphate 
to take care of their normal needs,” said John 
Stauffer, vice-president of the company. 

“Moreover, this superphosphate will not 
bear the high freight costs nor be subject to 
the delays which affect superphosphate im- 
ported from the East. 

“Our objective is to have this increased 
superphosphate output available in January, 
1946, if the labor situation does not become 
more critical and transportation problems do 
not become more severe. California farmers 
can start planning now on having additional 


allotments of superphosphate next spring, 
subject to these possible delays. 

“Various Government agencies have long 
been anxious that more superphosphate be 
developed in the West to free the area from 
dependence on Eastern supplies. Our com- 
pany’s superphosphate expansion is directly 
in line with this program. It is also in line 
with the trend in the national fertilizer in- 
dustry. The industry is stepping out to keep 
pace with the needs of the nation’s users as 
rapidly as war conditions permit. It is mov- 
ing aggressively to provide materials with 
which to restore fertility of war-worn lands.’’ 


Cyanamid Available for 
Special Uses 


A limited amount of cyanamid is being 
made available by the War Production Board 
for direct application for specified uses in 
farming during the 1945-46 fiscal year, in 
accordance with recommendations of the 
Department of Agriculture, the WPB has 
notified fertilizer manufacturers east of the 
Rockies. 

Fertilizer manufacturers were told that 
they may now place their orders for the mate- 
rial with their suppliers in accordance with 
provisions of Schedule 80 of M-300. The ma- 
terial is being released for the following uses 
in the areas specified : 

1. Tobacco beds—Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Florida, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Connecticut, Ohio, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, West Va., Missouri, Kentucky. 

2. Pink rot control in Florida for bean 
mold and nematodes. 

3. Weed control in New England. 

4. General crops. 

5. Defoliation—North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Medwest, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Virginia, Mississippi, Alabama, Texas. 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET ) 





NEW YORK. 


Principal Materials Moving Steadily on Contract. 


Production Continues at High Levels. Organics 


Still Scarce. Opening of European Markets Has Its Effect on Domestic Situation. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘The American Fertilizer" 


NEw York, July 26, 1945. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


A somewhat tight situation is developing 
in the sulphate of ammonia market. Produc- 
tion of by-product material has about reached 
its maximum levels, in step with the coke 
output, and for several months sales have 
been steadily larger than production. Most 
of the output has been contracted for and 
fertilizer manufacturers in need of added sup- 
plies are finding difficulty in locating available 
supplies. 


Nitrate of Soda 


Although the demand for nitrate of soda 
for top dressing has continued later than 
usual, there has been a noticeable decline 
recently. Supplies are continuing adequate 
to meet every demand. Imports are still at 
high levels. 


Organic Ammoniates 


No improvement has been shown in the 
organics market. Demand from both feed 
and fertilizer manufacturers has been active 
but supplies are very short. The government 
has taken measures to secure additional 
importations but are meeting strong price 
competition from foreign buyers. 


Superphosphate 


Production of superphosphate is continu- 
ing at a higher level than is usual during the 
summer months. Mixers are continuing to 
take shipments on contracts which will take 
about the entire normal production for the 
coming months. 


Phosphate Rock 


The transportation problems have been 
solved to a great extent and shipments have 
improved considerably. Greater use is being 
made of water transportation. Export de- 
mand is steadily increasing and should prove 
an important factor in this year’s business. 


Potash 
Producers are able to fill current contracts 
but there is very little, if any, left over for 
spot sales. Production continues at peak but 
the increased transportation of troops and 
supplies to the Pacific Coast may handicap 
potash shipments later in the year. 


CHARLESTON 


Market Tight on All Materials. Burlap Bags 
Now Unrestricted. Foreign Shipments of 
Phosphate Rock Reported. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


CHARLESTON, July 25, 1945. 


Organics.—These continue extremely scarce 
and it now develops that seed meals will also 
be scarce. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—This market con- 
tinues tight and shipments in some cases are 
delayed. 

Blood.—Only occasional lots are available 
and these are readily sold to fertilizer manu- 
facturers at $5.53 per unit of ammonia ($6.72 
per unit N) f.o.b. Pennsylvania or New 
York points. 

Bags.—The fertilizer manufacturers are 
very much relieved as the restrictions on the 
use of burlap bags for fertilizer have been 
withdrawn. 

Phosphate Rock.—Call for this for both do- 
mestic and export is very strong and cargoes 
are now on their way to Sweden, Australia 
and New Zealand. 


CHICAGO 


Inquiries for Fertilizer and Feed Organics for 
Future Deliveries Continue but Producers 
Lack Supplies. Prices Firm at Ceilings. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 
CuIcaGo, July 23, 1945. 
The western organic market remains dull, 
no activity being reported and no offerings 
appearing. Inquiry for later deliveries con- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Fertilizing Timothy for Hay 


In a 3-year study of timothy hay produc- 
tion as related to fertilizer applications and 
cutting treatments, the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station reports on the use of 400 pounds 
of 5-10-5, plus 200 pounds of sodium nitrate; 
400 pounds of 5-10-5, plus 200 pounds of 
nitrate of soda; 1,200 pounds of 5-10-5 
alone; and 400 pounds of 5-10-5 plus 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda applied at early 
heading. 

Cuttings were made at early heading, 
beginning to bloom, and late blooming. 

The highest yield from plots cut early was 
an average of 2,286 pounds of cured hay from 
the plots receiving 1,200 pounds of 5-10-5 
fertilizer annually. The highest yield at the 
beginning bloom and late bloom was also 
obtained with the 1,200 pound treatment, 
the yield being 4,567 pounds for the first and 
6,123 pounds for the latter. All treatments 
gave significant increases over the untreated 
plots. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements for sale of plants, machinery, etc. 
and for help and employment in this column, same type 
as now used, 60 cents per line, each insertion. 








HELP WANTED 


ANTED: Superintendent, Assistant Superin- 

tendent, and experienced Foreman. Well-estab- 
lished and growing Company operating Complete Fer- 
tilizer Plant on Southeast Seacoast. Address ‘145’ 
care THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER, Philadelphia 7. 





Wy ANteo: Superintendent for dry mixing plant 
about 15,000 tons. State experience, age, 
salary wanted. Small town. Address “150” care THE 
AMERICAN FERTILIZER, Philadelphia 7. 





Manufacturers’ 
Sales Agents 


Ammonia Liquor s: 








ir DOMESTIC 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


HYDROCARBON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Attention is called to the tremendous in- 
creases in yield obtained from the beginning 


bloom and late bloom cuttings. Nearly all 
the timothy cut at the early heading period 
disappeared and was replaced with weeds. 

The station recommends growing timothy 
on soil well supplied with lime and mineral 
nutrients, supplemented with nitrogen fer- 
tilizer in early spring and again at early 
heading stage. The crop should be cut 10 to 
20 days after the second application of 
nitrogen. 


Liming and Cotton Rust 


At the West Tennessee Experiment Station, 
located at Jackson, a study was made of the 
effect of liming on rust of cotton in the rota- 
tion of cotton, cowpeas, wheat, and a mixture 
of red clover and redtop grass. Since 1909 
lime has been applied to half of each plot 
at the rate of two tons per acre at intervals of 
five years. 

Potash was applied at the rates of 0, 25, 
50 and 75 pounds per acre. 

The Annual Report says: ‘Results show - 
(1) that the disease was more severe on the 
limed plots and (2) that the application of 
potash did not reduce the amount of the 
disease on the limed plots as on the unlimed 
plots: 25 pounds of potash per acre caused no 
reduction of rust; 50 pounds reduced it from 
99 to 64 per cent, and 75 pounds further 
reduced it to 13 per cent. 

‘A three-year record of yield of seed cotton 
on the average shows no significant difference 
between limed and unlimed plots, though 
indicating a trend toward better yields on 
limed plots when the largest amount of potash, 
75 pounds per acre, was applied. In this one 
season’s tests, lint percentage appeared to be 
significantly increased by the application of 
potash on limed plots but not on unlimed.” 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
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CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 17) 


tinues steady. The lack of offerings is evi- 
dence of light production, for, with ceiling 
prices in effect, producers are not likely to 
be withholding offerings for any market 
purposes. 

Active demand and short supply still exists 
in the feed markets, with ceiling prices firm. 

Ceiling prices are: 

High grade ground fertilizer tankage, $3.85 
to $4.00 ($4.68 to $4.86 per unit N) and 10 
cents; standard grades crushed feeding tank- 
age, $5.53 per unit ammonia ($6.72 per unit 
N); blood, $5.53 ($6.72 per unit N); dry ren- 
dered tankage, $1.25 per unit of protein, 

°. b. producing points. 


Nitrogen Brings More, Better Leaf 


In seven years of experiments at the Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Lexington, the application of 50 pounds of 
nitrogen an acre increased burley tobacco 
yields an average of almost 300 pounds. This 
was on land that had been heavily cropped 
and on which yields would have been about 
1,600 pounds to the acre without the use of 
nitrogen fertilizer. Nitrogen also improved 
the quality of the tobacco. 

In 1944 an application of 50 pounds of 
nitrogen increased yields 350 pounds an acre 
and the use of 100 pounds of nitrogen added 
540 pounds to the yield. 

So far as kinds of nitrogen fertilizers are 
concerned, increases in yield were about the 
same whether sodium nitrate, ammonium sul- 
phate, ammonium nitrate, calcium cyanamid, 
urea, soybean meal or ammonia liquor was 
used. 

—Kentucky Agricultural Extension Service. 


R. F. Boehm Joins Nitrogen 
Products, Inc. 


Nitrogen Products, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, sales agents for coal chemi- 
cals, has announced that Roland F. Boehm 
has joined its organization in an executive 
capacity. Mr. Boehm has been recently re- 
leased from the Army. 

He was associated for a number of years 
with The Barrett Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, New York, whose em- 
ploy he left to join the War Production Board 
where he was Assistant Chief of the Nitrogen 
Unit, Chemical Division, Washington, D. C. 


LEHMKE INTRODUCES ANOTHER 
FERTILIZER BILL 


(Continued from page 13) 


fertilizer-consuming States now have ade- 
quate fertilizer-control laws which are effi- 
ciently and fairly administered and which 
protect both consumer and producer. 

Calling on members of the industry to 
make their views on the legislation known to 
their representatives in the house and senate, 
the association added: 

“The proposed Federal law would simply 
add to the farmer’s cost of fertilizer without 
giving him any benefit. Fertilizer shipped 
within the State of manufacture (in intra- 
state commerce) would not be subject to the 
act. More new government jobs would be 
created. Present satisfactory State control 
work would be duplicated. The law could 
not be enforced because there are no known 
analytical methods which will enable a 
chemist to determine the ‘pounds per hun- 
dred pounds’ of each ingredient in a fertilizer 
mixture.” 
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American /.imestone Company 


“It’s a Dolomite” 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The Hough Model ‘‘HA” Payloader completely fulfills the need of the fertilizer 
industry for a compact, readily maneuverable loader for handling bulk ma- 
terials economically. The ‘‘HA’’ Payloader is the result of many years of 
development work and exhaustive operating tests. It has already proved 
itself in nearly a hundred fertilizer plants. 


Maneuveratility reaches a new high with this unit. It loads and operates 
with ease and thoroughness in and out of a box car, the overall width is only 
49’, the wheel base 481%” and the turning radius only 6’6’.. One man with 
the ‘‘HA”’ Payloader loads bulk material, carries it 100 feet and dumps it at 
a rate of 25to 50 tons per hour. It will do the work of 8 to 10 men. 


The ‘“‘HA” Payloader is a rugged ; owerful tractor unit—not an attachment 
for a tractor. Power is furnished by a heavy duty 4 cylinder 29 H.P. engine. 
Two speeds forward and two reverse provide ample flexibility and speed of 
movement. The bucket is hydraulically actuated by twin cylinders and has 
the exclusive tip-back feature which prevents spillage. 


The Model ‘‘HA”’ Payloader is the material handling unit you have been 
waiting for. There are over 3500 Hough Loaders in service. 
Write for full information. 
We have a Distributor near you. 





THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
Libertyville, Illinois . ‘Since 1920” 


HOUCH fayloader SHOVELS 
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Farm Tests Prove Nitrogen Value 
on Hay 


Yields of timothy hay have been increased 
as much as 119 per cent as a result of nitrogen 
application on a group of Somerset County 
farms. This is shown in a check made 
recently by H. R. Cox, specialist in soils, 
New Jersey Agricultural Extension Service, 
and Robert W. Gardner, Somerset County 
agent. 

In late winter a carload of ammonium 
nitrate, obtained from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, was distributed to 42 farmers for 
application to pasture, timothy hay and un- 
manured corn land. All growers were asked 
to leave a section of each field untreated so 
that a comparison could be made. 

Results were observed on farms of William 
H. Hamilton, and Israel D. Phillips, both near 
Somerville, and J. V. D. Bergen, at Belle 
Meade. On each farm ammonium nitrate 
had been applied in late winter or early 
spring at the rate of 150 pounds per acre. 
No other fertilizer treatment was given. 

The Hamilton farm tests were made on 
land on which timothy and a scattering of 
alfalfa are grown. This field has been in 
hay several years. Tests showed that the 
unfertilized section yielded 2,900 pounds per 
acre, and the fertilized section, 4,940 pounds 
per acre—an increase of 70 per cent. 

The test at the Phillips farm was on a field 
in a second-year mowing sod, mostly timothy 
with some clover. Quite a few weeds were 
present, but appeared to be fewer in the 
treated section. The unfertilized section 
yielded 3,175 pounds per acre and the fer- 
tilized area 6,960 pounds per acre, an in- 
crease of 119 per cent. 

On the Bergen farm, the increase in timo- 
thy yield was 41 per cent, from 3,630 in the 
unfertilized portion, to 5,140 in the treated 
area. The timothy stand was fair, with 
considerable alfalfa and clover, and there 
appeared to be more alfalfa and clover in the 
untreated area than in the fertilized part of 
the field. 

On each of the farms, the observers noted 
a marked difference in size and color of the 
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timothy, in favor of the fertilized section. 

Last year a similar test was conducted in 
Burlington County with generally favorable 
results. Farmers there, who applied the 
ammonium nitrate before April ist, found 
they could turn their cows out to grass 
earlier than they could on untreated pasture. 

Ammonium nitrate is a concentrated ma- 
terial containing 32.5 per cent nitrogen, 
having a value of about $65 a ton. Cox 
points out that other sources of nitrogen, such 
as nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, 
are just as suitable as ammonium nitrate for 
the purpose if correct amounts are used. 


Maintain Rather Than Rebuild 
Soils 


Good all-around farming is not just a 
matter of getting good yields, but includes 
the matter of maintaining or increasing the 
available nutrient supplies in the soil, de- 
clares R. H. Bray, professor of soil fertility, 
University of Illinois College of Agriculture. 

It is good farming to produce high yields, 
but it is bad farming to produce the high 
yields without replenishing the supply of 
plant nutrients in the soil through fertili- 
zation. 

Bray likened the soil to a factory with the 
plant nutrients as the raw materials. He 
added that “using up raw materials is what 
a factory is for, as one cannot get production 
without using raw materials. 

“Too many farmers view the soil not as a 
factory, but as an inexhaustible source of 
supply of these raw materials, the plant 
nutrients. The soil does have a large supply 
of these available nutrients, but we have been 
using them at a fast rate; and if we wish to 
maintain high yields, we must maintain or 
build up a high level of the available nu- 
trients. 

“That means we must use fertilizers of one 
kind or another, depending on the soil’s 
need for them. 

“In the long run, it is more economical to 


maintain soil fertility than to deplete it and ~ 


then try to build it back.” 
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A 
Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of the 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. 

We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Dical- 
cium Phosphate, Monocalcium Phos- 
phate, Gelatin, Agricultural Insecti- 
cides (including Pyrox, Arsenate of 
Lead, Calcium Arsenate, etc.), Tri- 
sodium and Disodium Phosphate, Phos- 
pont. ane — ee 
Acid, Ammonium Fluosilicate, Magne- 
sium Fluosilicate, Zinc Fluosilicate, Salt vianapeaibeecetiees 
Cake; and we are importers and/or 














Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mass. 


. : bs Baltimore, Md. _ Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
dealers in Nitrate of Soda, Cyanamid, Buffalo, N.Y. _ East St. Louis, Ill. Pierce, Fla. , 
Potash Salts, Sulphate of Ammonia, Carteret, N. J. Greensboro, N.C. — Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Bone Meal, <> - — ~ Seemeaty Ga. 

. ambly Canton, Henderson, N. C. rsport, Maine 

Sheep and Goat Manure, Fish and Quebec, Can. Montgomery, Ala. South Amboy, N. J. 
Blood. We mine and sell all grades of Charleston, $.C. Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. Cincinnati, Ohio Wilmington, N. C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Columbia, $.C. Laurel, Miss. Pierce, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Montgomery, Ala. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
presse Y. — East St. “Louis, lll. Montreal, Quebec, Can. Savannah, Ga. 
Carteret, N. ? Greensboro, N.C. New York, N.Y. Spartanburg, S. Cc. 
Charleston, C. Havana, Cuba _——Noorfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N.C. No. Weymouth, Mass. 

Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. Pensacola, Fla. 
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U.S. D. A. Transfers Fertilizer 
Department 


A reorganization of the Office of Materials 
and Facilities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which will eliminate the Chemicals and 
Fertilizer Branch as an agency directly under 
this office and establish it as a division of the 
Farm Machinery and Supplies Branch, is 
announced by the department. 

The consolidation will be made on August 
ist. Dr. Guy F. MacLeod, who has headed 
the Chemicals and Fertilizer Branch, will 
leave the Department on that date to join 
the staff of Sunland Industries, Inc., Fresno, 
Calif. The Farm Machinery and Supplies 
Branch is headed by L. B. Taylor. 





Penn Salt Plans Civilian 
Release of DDT 


First civilian supplies of DDT, powerful 
new chemical insecticide, will be delivered to 
U. S. consumers beginning August ist at the 
rate of several thousand pounds a month, the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
has announced. 

The announcement came forty-eight hours 
after a WPB order permitting the release of a 
limited amount of the vital insect-killing 
compound for farmers and_ householders. 
The company, a major producer of the new 
chemical, has been sending its entire supply 
to the armed forces. Under the revised order, 
5 per cent will now be freed for the U. S. 
market. 

Most essential users of DDT, including 
farmers, fruit growers, dairy and cattlemen, 
will be the first to benefit from the Pennsy]l- 
vania Salt’s limited supplies, the company’s 
announcement said. However, it was pointed 
out that because concentrated DDT is di- 
luted as much as thirty times to make the 
finished product, the amount of useful DDT 
to reach the market will actually be far 
greater in pounds per month than the WPB 
order would indicate. a4 

By next spring, householders and victory 
gardeners under present plans will be able to 
purchase unlimited quantities of the insecti- 
cide in drug and department stores, grocery, 
hardware and seed supply houses, according 
to J. G. Brunton, in charge of Pennsylvania 
Salt’s DDT output. Civilian DDT will be 
supplied in four different forms: as a dust or 
spray for large agricultural users, beaches 
and resorts; as a household insect spray and 
as a household dusting powder both to con- 
trol flies, ants, mosquitoes, roaches, and other 














pests. It will also be incorporated into gar- 
den insecticides, possibly in oil or water base, 
Mr. Brunton added. 

DDT, first discovered seventy-one years 
ago by a German scientist, has been in prac- 
tical use for a little more than two years. 
Termed by Army authorities as ‘‘the war's 
greatest contribution to the future health of 
the wor:d,’’ DDT has so far performed its 
greatest service in combatting insect-borne 
tropical diseases and epidemic carrying lice. 
Used in giant spray guns, atomizers and in 
tiny chemical ‘“‘bombs’”’ in battle areas, the 
new insecticide eliminates insects over a wide 
area for a month or longer. A single pint- 
sized chemical “‘bomb”’ is sufficient to kill all 
the insects in 150 pup tents or 50 bombers. 

Described as ‘‘one of the most promising 
new discoveries for U. S. agriculture, DDT 
owes a large share of its present development 
to the work of U. S. Bureau of Entomology 
and Quarantine and state experimental sta- 
tions. It will be used on a mass scale in agri- 
culture, spread in dust form by airplane and 
atomized by variations of Army smoke screen 
and chemical fog makers. DDT will also be 
used to reduce the insect population over 
wide areas of seashore and summer resorts 
for as long as several weeks. It is expected 
to perform a similar job in insect-proofing 
households for a long period after one or two 
applications. It is fatal to nearly every known 
insect from bedbugs and lice to Japanese 
beetles, coddling moths and cotton _boll- 
worms. 

According to the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, research is now going on 
in the firm’s Whitemarsh Research Labora- 
tories near here to find new combinations and 
uses for DDT. One of the combinations be- 
ing investigated is a practical and economical 
method for moth-proofing clothes more effec- 
tively than ever before. 
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Today veterans of our European 
victories are sailing to final tri- 
umph in the Pacific! Meanwhile 
American industry is following a 
full-speed program to hasten peace 
through the Payroll Savings Plan! 
From coast to coast, veteran 
Bond salesmen are again mustered 
into service for plant-wide selec- 
tive resolicitation campaigns, de- 
signed to: 
%& Hold all new 7th War Loan 
subscribers on Payroll Savings 
Plan books, maintaining or in- 


You? 


creasing present allotments — 


%& and convince all regular sub- 
scribers, who recently stepped 
up their Bond buying, of the 
advantages of continuing on 
this patriotic, save-more basis. 


Back up our fighting men who 
have won one war—and are out 
to win another! Use selective re- 
solicitation to step up your Pay- 
roll Savings Plan—tighten the rein 
on inflationary tendencies—build 
peacetime prosperity. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an gad U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Tobacco Fertilizer Tests in Florida 


Flue-cured tobacco tests reported in the 
1944 Annual Report of the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, showed that in 
the rate-of-fertilizer test with 48-11 
analysis applied at from 1,000 to 1,800 
pounds per acre, the 1,800 pounds per acre 
produced the highest yield with excellent 
quality. 

In the source-of-nitrogen test, 1/3 nitrate 
of soda, 1/3 urea, and 1/3 cottonseed meal, 
followed by 1/3 nitrate of soda, 1/3 sul- 
phate of ammonia and 1/3 urea, produced 
the highest yields and quality. 

Compost, applied at the rate of 3,000 
pounds per acre plus 1,000 pounds per acre 
of a 3-8-6 fertilizer, the station says, pro- 
duced excellent poundage and quality. 


In the grade-analysis test, the highest 
quality and poundage was from a 4-8-11 
fertilizer carrying 8 per cent CaO, 2 per cent 
MgO, 9 per cent SO2, 2 per cent Cl and 
0.005 per cent of magnesium applied on a 
very light and heavily cropped soil. 

Fifty pounds of magnesium per acre with 
a normal 3-8-6 fertilizer at 1,000 pounds 
per acre, the report states, gave excellent 
results. 

Withholding part of the nitrogen for side- 
dressing was outstanding over the drill 
application of all nitrogen at planting time. 

A neutral fertilizer was superior to either 
basic or acid fertilizer. 





Side-Dressing Corn Increases 
the Yields 


Alabama farmers can increase their corn 
yields substantially by side dressing it with 
150 to 200 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre 
40 to 50 days after planting, reports J. C. 
Lowery, API extension agronomist. 

Records kept by farmers throughout the 
State and at the experiment stations show 
that increases of seven to nine bushels of 
corn per acre can be obtained from the use 
of 100 pounds of nitrate of soda or its equiva- 
lent per acre, the agent reported. Applica- 








tions of a second 100 pounds per acre will 
give good results although not as large in- 
creases as the first 100 pounds. 


“With the demand for corn and the com- 
paratively high price, applications of 150 to 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda or equivalent 
are recommended,’ Lowery said. ‘Where 
phosphate and potash have been supplied in 
liberal amounts, larger applications can be 
used profitably. 

“Time of application of the side-dressing 
is very important in securing increased yields. 
The old custom of applying the side dressing 
when corn is waist high or bunching to tassel 
does not get the nitrogen into the soil in time 
to produce the best results. Tests show that 
the maximum yields are secured when the 
side-dressing is applied 40 to 50 days after 
planting.” 


Wheat Fertilizer Test, North 
Dakota 


Tests at Langdon Station, North Dakota, 
on fertilizing wheat according to the Annual 
Report of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
for 1944, show that the soil responds posi- 
tively to phosphate fertilizer and that addi- 
tionsof extra nitrogen in ammonium phosphate 
bring a further response, showing that the 
soil is deficient in both phosphate and 
nitrogen. 

The five years’ work was with two ammoni- 
ated phosphates, 10-48—0 and 6-30-0; super- 
phosphate 0-43-0, and a check plot without 
fertilizer. 

The yield from 10—48-0 in 1944 was 34.5 
bushels with a five-year average of 30.5 
bushels per acre. 

The yield from the 6-30-0 plot was 35.0 
bushels per acre in 1944 and 29.4 bushels as 
a five-year average. 

Straight superphosphate, 0—43-0, yield was 
32.7 bushels per acre in 1944 with 27.5 
bushels average for five years. 

The check plot receiving no fertilizers 
produced 27.4 bushels in 1944 with an average 
of 24.7 bushels for five years per acre. 





Fertilizer Machinery ano Acidulating Equipment 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


THE UTILITY WORKS 


- - 


EAST POINT, GA. 
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THE BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS 
os ko ALEX. M. McIVER 
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Catalogs Mailed on Request 
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. . » » WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 
and quality of crops. 

When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 


Information and references available on request. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 





Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 
See Page 4 
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FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION ORDER 
SIMPLIFIED 
(Continued from page 9) 


NEW ENGLAND AREA 5* 

Maine: 0-10-20; 0-14-14; 4-12-4; 4-12-8; 
4-12-16; 5-7-10; 5-8-7; 5-10—5!; 5-10-10; 
6—-9-15; 7-7-7. 

New Hampshire: 0-14-14; 4-12-4; 4-12-8; 
4-12-12; 4-12-16; 5-8-7; 5-10—5!; 5-10-10; 
6-3-6; 7-7-7. 

Vermont: 0-14-14; 4—12-8 ; 4—12-16; 5-8-75; 
5-10-5!; 5-10-10; 6—3-6*; 7-7-7. 

Massachusetts: O-14-14; 4-10-10; 4-12-4; 
4-12-8; 4-12-16; 5-3-5*®; 5-5-15; 5-8-78: 
5-10-10; 5-10-5!; 6-3-6°; 7-7-7. 

Rhode Island: 0-10-20; 0-14-14; 4-12-4; 
4-12-8; 4-12-16; 5-—8—7®; 5-10—5!; 5-10-10; 
7-7-7. 

Connecticut: 0-14-14; 4-10-0; 412-4; 
4-12-8; 4-12-16; 5-3—-5%*; 5-5-15; 5-8-78; 
5-10—-5!; 5-10-10; 6-3-6°; 7-7-7. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC AREA® 

New York: 0-10-20; 0-12-12; 3-9-12; 
3-9-15; 3-12-6; 48-12; 4-12-4; 4-12-8; 
5-10-5!; 5-10-10; 7-7-7. 

Pennsylvania: 0-12-12; 0-14-7; 3-9-12; 
3-9-15; 3-12-6; 48-12; 4-12-4; 4-12-8; 
4-12-12; 5-10—5!; 5-10-10; 7-7-7; 10-64. 

New Jersey: Q-12-12; 0-14-7; 3-9-12; 
3-9-15; 3-12-6; 48-12; 4-12-4; 4-12-8; 
5-10—5!; 5-10-10; 7-7-7; 10-6-4. 

Delaware: 0-12-12; 0-14-7; 2-12-12; 
3-9-12; 3-9-15; 3-12-6; 4-8-12; 412-4; 
4-12-8; 5-10—5!; 5-10-10; 6-8-6; 7-7-7; 
10-0-10; 10-6-4. 

Maryland and District of Columbia: 0—-10- 
20; 0-12-12; 0-14-7; 2-12-12; 3-9-12; 
3-9-15; 3-12-6; 48-12; 4-12-4; 412-8; 
5-10-5'; 5-10-10; 6-8-6; 7-7-7; 10-00-10; 
10-64. 

Virginia: 
2-12-12; 3-8-5'; 
3-12-6; 4-9-3; 
5-5-20; 5-10—5!; 
10-6-48. 

West Virginia: 0-12-12; 0-14-7; 3-12-6; 
4-12-.; 4-12-8; 5-10—-5'; 5-10-10; 7-7-7; 
10-64. 


0-12-12; 0-14-7; 2~-10-6'; 
3-9-6'; 3-9-9; 3-9-12; 
4-10-6; 4-12-4; 4-12-8; 
6-8-6; 7-7-77; 10-0-10; 


*See page 30 for references 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 

North Carolina: O-8-16 (Basic 500 Ibs.); 
0-12-12 (Basic 300 Ibs.); 0-14-7; 2-10-6'; 
2-12-12; 3-8-5*; 3-9-6; 3-9-9; 3-9-12; 
3-12-6; 4-8-8; 4-9-3'; 4-10-6; 4-12-4; 
5—5-20'; 5-10-5!; 6-8-6; 100-10; 0-9-27; 
10—0-30; 6—9-34. 

South Carolina: 0-12-12; 0-14-7; 3—9-6?; 
3-9-9; 3-9-12; 3-12-6; 4-8-8; 410-6; 
4-12-4; 4-12-12; 5-10—5!; 5-10-10; 6-8-6; 
6-9-3; 7-7-7. 

Georgia: 0-14-7; 0-14-10; 2-12-6; 3-9-6; 
3-9-9; 3-12-6: 44-8; 4-8-6; 4-8-8; 4-9-3}; 
4-10-6; 4-12-4; 5-10-5); 6-8-6; 6-8-8. 

Alabama: 0-14-10; 3—9—9'; 4-10-4; 4—10-7; 
5-10-57; 6-8-4; 6-8-8. 

Mississippi: 0N-14-7 ; 4-8-8 ; 5—10-5'; 6-8-4; 
6-8-8. 

Tennessee: 0-12-12; 0—-14—7; 2-12-6; 3-9-6; 
4-8-8; 4-8-12; 4-12-4; 5-5-10; 5-10~-5!; 
6-8-4; 10-6-4; 3—-9-18; 6-8-8; 12—0-12. 


FLORIDA AREA 
Florida: 0-8—-12; 0-8—24; 0-10-10; 0-12-16; 
0-14-5; 0-14-10; 0-16-0 plus mn; 2-8-6; 
2- 8-10; 2-10—4; 3-6-8 ; 3-6—10; 3-8-5; 3-8-8; 
4-4-8; 4-5-7; 4-6-8; 4-7-5; 4-8-4; 4-8-6; 
5-5 


6; 
4-8-8; 4-9-3; 4-10-7; 4-12-4; 4-12-6; 5-5-8; 
—8; 6 6 6: 


5-6-10; 5—7-5; 5-8-8; 5-10-5*; 6- 
8-0-8; 8-0-12; 12-0-10; 10-0-10. 


WEstT SoUTH CENTRAL AREA® 

Arkansas: 0-10-20; 0-12-12; 
3-9-18; 3-12-6; 4-8-8; 4-12-4; 
6-8-12; 8-8-8; 10-6-4. 

Louisiana; 0-12-12; 0-14-7; 3-12-12; 
4-12-4; 412-8; 5-10-5!; 6-8-8; 6-9-6; 
8-8-8; 9-6-9; 10—-6-4; 12-0-12; 5-10-10. 

Texas: 0-14-7; 4-8-8; 4-12-4; 5-10—5}; 
6-8-4; 6-12-0; 6-30-0°; 10-10-0; 10-20-0; | 
12-15-00; 8-8-8. 

Oklahoma: 0—14-7 ; 2-12-6; 4—12—0; 4—12-4; 
5-10-5!; 3-12-12; 8-8-8. 


, 


0-14-7; 
5-10-3'; 


MIDDLE WEsT AREA 

Illinois: 0-9—27 ; 0-10-20; 0-12-12; 0-14-7; 
0-20-10; 0-20-20; 2-12-6; 3-9-18; 3-12-12; 
3-18-9; 4-12-4?; 4-12-8; 8-8-8; 10-64. 

Indiana: 0-6-18"; 0-9-27; 0-10-20; 
0-12-12; 0-14-7; 0-20-10; 0-20-20; 2-12-6; 
3-9-18; 3-12-12; 3-18-9; 4-124; 4-12-8; 
5-10-10; 8-8-8; 10—-6-—4. 


AMMONIA LIQUOR 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue—Radio City NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Sales Agent 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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Gf dra mabe sents fE 








A man’s a fool to go around with his pants 





pocket burning with extra folding money ONE PERSON CAN START IT! 
when he ought to buy an extra Bond, because Yeu give inflation a boost... 

that loose lettuce is the stuff inflation is made pied ba Bi eg 

of. When that extra dough goes hunting for —when you buy above cell- 
civilian goods (that are as hard to find as So aoe 
Crosby in a tuxedo!), it tends to push up } “supe Canes Nummtn 
prices. Besides, it doesn’t make sense when fe rom services or the goods 
twelve million kids are fighting our battle for 7 

any of us to hike up the cost of living by nose a the we ret beey ES 
buying anything we can live without. SS ee re ae 





A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 
Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America 
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Iowa: 0—-9-27; 0-10-20; 0-12-12; 0-14~-7; 
0-14-14; 0-20-10; 0-20-20; 2-12-6; 2-16-8; 
3-9-18; 3-12-12; 3-18-9; 4-12-4?; 4~-12-8; 
4-16—4; 8-8-8; 10-6-4. 

Minnesota: O-9-27; 0-10-20; 0-12-12; 
0-12-24; 0-12-36; 0—14—7; 0—20—10; 0-30-15; 
0-20-20; 2-12-6; 2-16-8; 3-9-18; 3-12-12; 
3-18-9; 4-12-4?; 4-12-8; 4-24-12; 4-16-16; 
8-12-18; 8-8-8; 8-16-12; 10—6—4. 

Ohio: 0-9-27; 0-10-20; 0-12-12; 0—-14-7; 
0-20-10; 0-20-20; 2-12-6; 3-9-18; 3-12-12; 
3-18-9; 4-12-4?; 4-12-8; 5-10-10; 8-8-8; 
10-64. 

Wisconsin: O-6-18'®; 0-9-27; 0-10-20; 
0-12-12; 0-14-7; 0-14-14; 0-20-10; 0—20-20; 
2-12-6; 3-9-18; 3-12-12; 3-18-9; 4~-12-4?; 
4-12-8; 6-6-18; 8-8-8; 10—-6-4. 

Michigan: 0-6-18'°; 0-9-27; 0-10-20; 
0-12-12; 0-14-7; 0-14-14; 0-20-10; 0-20-20; 
2-12-6; 2-16-8; 3-9-18; 3-12-12; 3-18-9; 
4-12-4?; 4-12-8; 4-16-—4; 8-8-8; 10-6-4. 

Missouri: 0-10-20; 0-12-12; 0-14-7; 0- 
20-10; 0-20-20; 2-12-6; 3-9-18; 3-12-12; 


3-18-9; 4-12-4?; 4-12-8; 8-8-8; 106-4; 
0-9-27. 

Kentucky: 0-12-12; 0-14-7; 0-20-10; 0- 
20-20; 2-12-6; 3-9-6; 3-12-12; 3-18-9; 


4-12-0*; 4-12-41; 4-12-8; 5-10-10; 6-8-6; 
8-8-8; 10-6-4; 5-10-5. 


Paciric Coast AREA 

Arizona: 4-8-0; 4-12-4; 4-19-5; 6-10-4!; 
6-12-0; 6-18-00; 8-8-0; 8-12-0; 8-16-0; 
10-10—-0; 10-20-0; 10-38-0; 14-6-0. 

California: 0Q-10-8 ; 0-10-12; 2-10-8 ; 4-6-8; 
4-10-10; 4-12-4; 4-18-18; 5-12-5; 5-14-9; 
6-9-6; 6-10-4'; 6-12-8; 6-16-6; 8-0-12; 
8-6-8; 8-8-4; 8-10-12; 10-5-5; 10-5-10; 
10-10-0; 10-10—5; 10-12-10; 10-16-8; 10- 
tts 12-0-14; 12-6-0; 140-8; 15-84; 
17-—7-0. 


Ne 


v —_ fe 
fir the Fertilis Plant 
BATCH MIXERS + PULVERIZERS 
SCREENS * BUCKET FLEVATORS 
CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
BASING, MIXING & BAGGING UNITS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 


1701 S$ HIGHLAND AVE BALTIMORE MO 








Oregon: 0-12-20; 3-10-10; 3-10-20; 4-12-4; 
4-12-8; 5-0-8; 5-10-10; 5-10-20; 6-10—4!; 
6-30—0; 10—-10—0; 10—10—5; 10—16-8; 10—20-0; 
12-12-0; 17-12-0; 17-44. 

Washington: 0-12-20; 3-10-10; 3-10-20; 
4-12-4; 4-12-8; 5-6-8; 5-10-10; 5-10-20; 
6-10—4!; 6-30—-0; 10-10-0; 10—-10-—5; 10-16-8; 
10-—20-0; 12-12-0; 17-12-0; 17-44. 

Idaho: 0-12-20; 3-10-10; 3-10-20; 4—12-4; 
4-12-8; 5-6-8; 5-10-10; 5-10-20; 6—10-4!; 
6-12-0; 6-30-0; 10—-10-0; 10-10—5; 10-16-8; 
10-20-0; 12-12-0; 17-12-0; 17-4—4; 8-8-4; 
4-16—4; 2-20-20. 





é 1 Recommended, victory garden and specialty ferti- 
izer. 

2 Victory garden and specialty fertilizers only. 

3 Tobacco only. 

4 Tobacco plant beds only. 

5 Unless prohibited herein, multiples (higher analysis 
with the same ratio) of the foregoing approved grades 
may be manufactured and delivered. 

6 No multiples permitted. 

7 Top dressing only. 

8 Fruit only. 

9 Panhandle and West Texas only. 

10To contain 700 pounds NaC! per ton. 


Arkansas Fertilizer Demonstration 


A fertilizer demonstration conducted by 
E. B. Chiles near Joiner, South Mississippi 
County, in cooperation with County Agent 
D. V. Maloch and the University of Arkansas 
College of Agriculture, adds further proof 
that nitrogen is a limiting factor in cotton 
production in South Mississippi County. 

The county agent reported that in this 
plot there were 10 different mixed fertilizers 
with various rates of applications. All of the 
fertilizers increased the yields, but the in- 
crease was in direct proportion to the available 
nitrogen. 

The treatment with 300 pounds of sulphate 
of ammonia per acre increased the yield of 
seed cotton 415 pounds over the untreated 
plots. The 300 pounds of fertilizer cost $7.50 
and the value of the increased cotton was 
$33 per acre, or over $4 for each dollar spent 
for fertilizer. 

Six hundred pounds of 9-12-6 fertilizer 
increased the yield the same amount per 
acre, but the nitrogen per acre was only a 
little below the nitrogen in the 300 pounds 
of sulphate of ammonia. 

All of the mixed fertilizers and the sulphate 
of ammonia were applied prior to planting. 
The use of -nitrogen fertilizers is a common 
practice on many farms in South Mississippi 
County, Maloch states. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER”’ 





This list contains 


facturers of com 


representative concerns in the Commercial Fertilizer Industry, Including 
fertilizer manufacturers, machinery and equipment manufacturers 

mercial materials and supplies, brokers, chemists, etc. 
For Alphabetical List of Advertisers, see page 33. 


, dealers in and manu- 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Nitrogen Products. Inc.. New York City 
AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton, Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUPACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Raymond Bag Co.. Middletown, Ohio. 
St. Regis Paper Co . New York City. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinaon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
McIver & Son. Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
S&. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
BAG PRINUINNG—Machinery 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
St. Regie Paper Co., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Asmour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertiliser Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkineon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, 8. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
BROKERS 
Ashersft-‘Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Dickerson Co., The. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hollingshurst & Co., Inc., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadephia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmalts, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
BUCKETS—for Hoiets, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
DuPont ée Nemours & Co.. E. I., Wilmingtos, Del. 





CARS AND CARTS 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemoure & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 11). 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS AND FILLERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
COPPER SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Askcraft-Wilkineon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Beadley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Company, New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Melver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Sackett & Sone Co., The A. J., Baltimote, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Avrora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
IRON SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charlesto1., S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER ¥—Elevating and Conveying 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Bradley Pulverizing Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sedberry, Inc., J. B., Utica, N. Y., Franklin, Tenn. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A, J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY—Mizxing, Screening and Bagging 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. _ 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Worke, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosph Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Cerp., New 

York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City. 





NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 


NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Worke, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerale & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wilkineon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baler, New York City. — 
Huber & Cempany, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, LIL 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicage, Ill. 
Southern Phesphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 


POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Werks, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asheraft-Wilkineon Ce., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, New York City. 
International Minerale & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 


PRINTINO PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Sa kett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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SCREENS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Avrora, Ind. 
Utility Worke. The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett. Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Mcliver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. © 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Hil. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Internationa] Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fila. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPBRPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Tampa, Fla. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 


UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 

VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

ZINC SULPHATE 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tennessee Corp., 


Tennessee Corp., 


Corp., 
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Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
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Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. ...........--- 6 
Bradley Pulverizing Co., Allentown, Pa............ 27 
Bradley & Baker, New York City................ 16 
Chemical Construction Corp., New Corp City...... 5 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. .— 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga........... 24 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md............. 34 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va,...— 
Hayward Company, The, New York City......... 34 
Hough Co., The Frank G.,Libertyville, Ill......... 21 
Huber: Co,, 1. W., New York City. oc... 6 é..c5500 — 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City........ 19 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
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Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa............... 33 
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Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.............. 3 
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Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga...........34 
Southern Phosphate Corp., New York City........ a 

Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, 
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Stillwell & Gladding, New York City............. 34 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City...... Back Cover 
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COTTON HULL ASHES 


A Source of Potash for 
Tobacco Growers 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 


(SINCE 1898) 


1343 ARCH STREET 
1 PHILADELPHIA 7,. PA. 
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HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos. i Use this Hayward Class “K"’ Clam Shell for se- 








MONARCH SPRAYS 


phate Gases. Made for “full” vere superphosphate digging and handling. 4% 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 


“Everdur.” We also make THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 


“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


es cee nee ti GASCOYNE & CO. INC. 


CATALOG 6-C Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. Public Weighers and Samplers 
Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 




















SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. H. D. RUHM 


etre, tele ot Deemies, seit: ont Penwtene i all 
> c! mists for bot ori ard Roc osphate 

and Pebble Phosphate Export Associations. Official Weigher Phosp ate onsultant 
and Sampler for the National Cottonseed Products Association 
° ——— ~~ mae Chemists for National Cottonseed 305 W. 7th Street 

115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. COLUMBIA TENNESSEE 





























THE ADAMS A quick, accurate, durable instrument for 
POCKET figuring fertilizer formulas. Price $1.25 


FORMULA RULE 110 WARE BROS COMPANY pe 








Stillwell & Gladding|||™ 
Established 1868 BUY WAR BONDS 


WE MAKE ANALYSES OF 
ALL KINDS 


130 Cedar Street : : NEW YORK AR & 


























WILEY & CoMmPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE, MD. 
Chemists 

















OF POTASH 


BUSIEST and BIGGEST 


This has been PCA’s busiest year; also its biggest. 


We're proud of our 44-45 record and of the growth this year has 
brought ...proud too of the three white stars on our Army-Navy 
““E” flag, awarded for meritorious service. Also we’re proud of our 
friends in the fertilizer industry. We say “thank you” for your con- 
fidence, your patronage, and the pleasant relationships we mutu- 


ally enjoy. We pledge our best efforts to continue to deserve them. 


Copyright 1945, Potash Company of America 


POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA PR 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE...50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE...612 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 





SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








How to make the Japs lose face 


and SAVE MATERIALS 


The Jap prisoners, shown above, have lost face — plenty! 
But, thanks to Multiwall Paper Bags, they are saving mate- 
rials ... by the truckload. 

For, Multiwall Paper Bags have ample strength to pre- 
vent losses of materials caused by breakage ... rough or 
careless handling. These bags are made from 2 to 6 thick- 
nesses of tough paper and specially treated inner plies. 

And, because Multiwalls are moisture resistant, they 
guard materials from damaging dampness in storage or 
in transit. 

On home fronts as well as fighting fronts, you'll find that 
Multiwall. Paper Bags are “delivering the goods” most 
efficiently and economically. If you want to know how 
they can save money and material for you, write or call 
your nearest St. Regis office TODAY! 


REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION IN CANADA: 


WEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. + CHICAGO 1: 230 Ne. Michigan Ave. - BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. + SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. St. “— cong: (Can.} 8 
Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas | Denver, Colo, No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. vanmnane a + ha z 
New Orleans, La. Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa, Toledo, Ohio 











